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I. antrs dustdor 
Bil Angual-bicul tural education has been defined aifverently by numerous 
thiols researchers, and educators. A broad definition of bilingual education 


er the use of two lanruages of instruction in connection aith the tedching 
of ““gburaes other: than languare per ca”. 


/ 


The “U. 'S, Commission on Civil Rights, adherinre to guidelines set forth 
in fhe Bilingual Piusation Act of 1968, dattaee bilingual education as "Snstrustton 


us ng the native language and culture as a basis for teaching subjects until 
a are: 


/ 


spcond language skills have heen developed sufficiently." 
A more comprehensive dof inition proposes establishing "a curricular model 

i through which the stugent ids made competent to function soctally and ‘professionally 

in two en andy’ Fursttoe’ becomes sensitive to the cultural, behavioral 


and attitudinal ramifications of pach."? 


“ 


fecently, educators have proposed that bilinszual-bicultural curricula be 


‘ ; ; ub : 
eveloped to foster cubsural, social, and economic assertiveness... ‘This recent 


view favors the "naintenance” over the "“zansitional" category of bilingualism. 


. 


Haat asap progr-ms fall inta two categories, transitional’ and maintenance. 
‘Both of these categories are similar in whe initial stages of anple eben but 
differ in their ultinate qoals. Zoth catesurles include *ha Foltantoss 


1. A first language component (the student's dominant language ). 


2. Content matter taught using the dominant language as a mediun of 
instruction. | 


: @ 
3. ‘The history and cultural heritage of both adil groups. 


4, Englisn as a second language. ff 
‘ ’ 

The transitional bilineual program provides instruction in and through the 
Student's dominant - language only until the studeht has acquired mastery’ of the 
English language to enable hini/hey to succeed in an English nonélingual educational 
aeteine,” The salibioaniea Bidtenat program, on the other hand, "sets functional . 


ptlingintten and bieuttoratiion as an important educational goal.” a 


, Amexican lifestyle. 


Po we e iy a Beck 
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A typology of bilingual, education ‘has been proposed by Joshua A. Pighman, 
It is based on four differfng kinds of dommunity and sehool objectives: 


\ 


1. Type Is Transitional Bilingualism. In~his progran Spanish (or other 
language) is used in the Sanhy grades to the extent necessary 4. eilgs tudents 
to anya knowledge of subsets matter until their. English language oréficlency is 
“ aeveloped to the point that 1:'can be vusad as the medium of instruction. 

2. “Type Il: Honoliterate Bilingualism: These prograns propose the 7 
development in both languages for aural-oral sills but do not saelicder ats 
development of literacy skills in the non-renglish mother tongue... 

3. ‘Type Int: Biliterate 3ilidgualisn, Partials This type of see 
eotellishes = Liendy ‘ha literacy “in bkoth lancuages, but literacy in the mother 
tongue is restricted té subject matter nehaben to the ethnic group's hi Leary 
and cultural heritage. ; a 3 : f 

4. Type Iv; ° Biliterate Bilingualism, Fulls ‘This kind of program proposes 
the development, of all skills in both languages. The two languages are used /as 
media of ‘instruction for all subjects (except the teaching of the lansuages 


themselves), 


The controversy that exists with respect to the different approaches to 


‘ bilingual education has prevented the development of: national goals and guidelines 


and preparation of adequate evaluation instruments, Furthermore, educators are 
striving to'remove the, stigma that bilingual education is compensatory education 


for the disadvantaged. “fforts are being made to demonstrate the importance, of 
estabLishing _—— (nalatenance) bilingual prozrans. 
II. Brief 4istorial Cverviow 


Innirrants from Italy, Asia, Austria-liungary, Russia, and the Balkans came 


‘fo America from the mid-19th century to the ber inning: of the 20th century.” 


: These immigrants were viewed with suspicion and as a threat ,to the “traditipnal .- 


tw10 They differed from the early 19th century immigrants fron 


England, Sermany, Holland and other Protestant Suropean nafions in that they spoke 


Dantele--‘odels 


; unfamiliar languages, were lurgely prittarat ang ‘were o£ Catholic, Jewish or 


Asian religious backgrounds, ' - ae ; 
“ : v4 ; \ aoa” oe 
Identified’as undesirables, early language minority troups experienced great 


é 


h gtility and open discrimination. The larger dociety souzht -to “nelt" the 


\ 


' , \ \ 
verwnelming nunbers of imnigrarts ihto Anericah \society by teachinz them Mglish./* 


. \ 
some inmigrant groups attempted to establish native lanyvuage schools for their 


children, for instance, in Perfisylvania the Jermans had public scnool instruction 
. iy . ‘ . 


‘tn Jernan for a brief period in the 1330's.) ? In Cincinnati, Unio, ‘here was an 
uninterrupted’ period of bilingual instruction {(German-:nslish’) in some schools 


with large Jernan concentrations (1840-1917), !4 The Chinese and Japanese set up 


5 c ‘ 
afternoon schools to teach native language and heritage to their children. *. 


However, the great majority of language minority children who were in school 


’ 
. 


-received no .sp2clal attention, despite thedr lack of knowledze of the Imglish 
Sangusce oe ig : 
: i i 
Lack of scnoolinzg had adverse ofS Setts on languaxe minority students, but 
At did not play a very sienificaat rold in the lives of nost Anericans before 


1920, The abundance of nanual lasor jovs which required no basic readinz, math 
or writing skills absorbed a larze nunber of school dropouts.*? Today, ost © 
biden require that all applicants! have marketable chills, a £0Qd command of 


the Snglish language, and technical expertise in some areass’ ost able-bodied 


oF 


non-!nglish speakers are. prevented from effectively participating in the labor 


force of our post-industrial society.» * . » 


> 


‘ ; os 
‘The inability to participate in the labor force is of vitad" concern to the 
new inmigrant yroups: Puerto Ricans, “exicans, Latin and Centrat anerieans, and 


Ws 4 
orientals. "Accordin~ to the 1970 census, 33.2 million americans, ‘er roughly 16 


‘dis FP Ee) 


percent of the population speak a language other than angli fhe nost 


. 


.nmumerous are the Spanish, Serman, and Italian spealiate,, Studies Beate that ip 


5 


~ 
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"the Spanish have expericnced a substantial crow 
, age 


in their numbers since 1940 : 


because of increased immigration from Latin Amer. iF 


Annual ae of immisration indicate that @etween 1920 and 1973, 1,480,227 


ne to the United states.© 
24 


‘ or more than 60 senoaut of all ‘iexican inmizrants 
“ "Puerto Rican mixration Pama from es 000 o 1920\to E€£2,061 in 4970.~ 
Sinilarly, between 1920 ne 1973, 215,778 Central Americans ‘and 437,925 Souta 
Americans inmigrated to the continental United States\* 
Increases in the munber of innisrants fron Seta, | erto Rico, “‘2xico, 
Central and South America, ard other countries have generated a crowing reco-- 
nition that languace inontcy children meed sone nanner of special assistance if 
they are to, have an opportunity to succeed in school and in an Mnglish Aono neue 
society. 
"Academic ‘achievenent scores eee language nineties. groups in the 
1946 Solenan report’ indicate that’ they arg sisnificantly ‘behind aa Recdia group 
_Anericans. 3y the 12th grade the ‘iexican.American student is 4.1 years behind 
* the national norm in math achlavenent; 3-5, in verdal.adility; and 3.3, in readings. 
The Fuerto Rican student ds years behind the norm in math; 3.6, In verbal vs # 
abilicy; and 3.2, in reading. ‘The Asian American student is 0.9 years behind 


the norm in nath; 1.6, in verbal ability; and 1.6, in reading "29 In addition, 


the 1970 Cerlsus of Population figures show that compared with the nedian nunber 
of 12.0 school years completed for whites, the median 1s 8.1 for iexican Americans, 
. .  « 8,6 for Puerto ‘Ricans, 9.2 for seaive Americans, and 12.4 for Asian ssovtsun, 
b ehadly carried out by the U.S. Commission on otvil Rights in 1971 shows 
"that 40 pereent of “Mexican Anericans who enter first grade never complete nig 
‘\ school ."29 Sinilarly, findings indicate that "as of £972, ate dropout rate for 


i ° ‘ 
\, Puerto Ricans in New York City from 10th grade to graduation was 57 percen 026 


Philosophical Inplications of the Bilingual Bicultural 


mproach +o Bducat on: e 
t 


The biling ual approach +o education implies a drastic change fron the "nelting : 


i ; Ne 
pot" myth. This myth asserted that immigrants who came to the United States from 


6 .% 


{Il 


- . 


= \pantete--ib els * : . : 5 
rious co ntfies and ‘ereighe languages and cultures different from the majority - 
” laze and culture already established here should lose then and becone 


vy erlean. u2V _ Talay to “contend that ethnic groups in the United States have. 


mel ed into. ohe is’ both “inaccurate and totally indefensibie.2 


Cne fey sk that the bilingual-bicultural approach to education is based on 
the premise th diversity is one of the greatest assets of this country? 
Fugtneore, “thd ane of bilingual education includes a unifying en 
tatanale of ‘vided conmunicatioa (sa ylidh in the UsSe) w which serves +a Link 


\ 


toret ek pepulatigns "that might otherwise be totally estranged. 030 
Iv, fovernnental Posture Towards 34lincual bak ei tarag ination: 


The Sands Veaaet Was enacted in 1968, and in 1974, education 


» 


amefidnents were introduced to authorize fusding for the Zilineual education 


so ‘that its toals could be reached, 

1974, the U.5. Suprene Court handed rae a decision | in the now famous 

Lau vs. idehols. This Sapan a landmarx decision which firaly escaodiished 
tagt if 3, child is alfferent tecause of lanzuase, and is ee Tron 
effective parttelpation tn puodlic education, special education services nust be ad 
provided by the school to help ensure — ty of educational opportunity. 

in the sast, the Aspira vs.. lew York Clty Zoard of “ducation consent-ruling 
(1974) has made "bilinzual education an educational option that must be 
/ 


seriously considered by every ‘school district in which there are children whose 
dogs tu dePiotenn,”, 

Six states--Arizona, talifornia, dassachusetts, ew tiexico, iiew York, and 
ee re laws establishing prozrais to meet the special cducational needs of 
children of limited Snglish /proficioncy. In addition, half of our states and 
many local education authoritics have instituted bilincual education codes or * 


prozranms of their own, 


7 


at t 


J 6 
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With’ respect to fundine, the appropriations for Bilingual cducation, Title 


“VII were increased fron 96.1 million (1976) to j115.0 million for Higa) fear 


, 197723 In addition, the “Hucation eae of 1976 on make Vocat edna 


Bitication nore accessible and responsive to. tie needs of Gheeue minority 


BERR AAe Funds have been authorized be support, among ee thiazs, exemplary 


and Snaibenhiiace prograns that are er in serving cndarinatis of limited 


% 


Mglish proficiency. Funds have been made available also for areas of 


‘ vocationg) education personnel training for persons with limited Mmzlish language 
proficiency. . c 
Considerable inroads have\ been nade in the field of bilingual-bicultural 


education at the élenentary and high school levels. However, institutions of 


\ 


te \ 
hizher education havé becn slower. in providing equal educational opportunities. 
‘A small but growins nunber of community collezes throughout the country 
are usin; the bilinguai- picultural pproach. , These tne inte Eugenio ‘aria de 


_Hostos Community College inthe Bronx, New York} wast is Angeles Collere, "Ns 
M4 . . 
Los Angeles, California; Pima Penny College in sueson, Arizona; ‘iani-vade 


Community Colleze, cer ul Paso Community Jollere in ¥1 aes Texas} canada 
Community Collece, Galteornia, and a few . others. 

yy, The Bild ual Pro ram_at Conmuntity obits e of Philadelphia (CCP) . 

The bilingual progran at commu ty Cpllore of Philadelphia (CCP) was 
established a the all, 1976. The procram is designed to serve the special 
ddiostaoned apes of Akspanic students of limited Eaglish proficiency. It 


encompasses’ Icharacterhis ‘eed and objectives of the ia tara and ee . 
{ ! 
catesories. jche cult al aspects of the students? backgrounds are ie neneusned 
if bk : 


-into meaningful second anguage learning experiences, and cortent matter is 


taught using spanish as'the fiediun of Anstruction. ‘The history and cultural 
iy 
heritace of the: students proyide.. ‘the bases for establishing a cohesive and 


comprehensive program. 


Daniele--iiodels e | ? 
Students, participating in tite vilingual prozram cove mainly fron Philadelphia's 
Puerto ican and Latin Anerican comaunities, (see Figure I). Philadelphia, Like 
‘New York City, is a mdjor port of entry for larze pantie of Puerto Ricans(and 
‘Latin Americans who generally settle in the Delaware Valley Fae 
if U.S. Census 6f Population estinates for 1970 indicate that there are 83,427 
* pevsons of Spanish language in the Delaware Valley area. Pifty-tuo percent of 
these Spanish-speaking persons me of Puerto {ican birth or parentage, and the 
majority of them live in Fhitedliphia, 
‘The 1970 Uede a of Populztion socioecononic shavantonisitds for 


Philadelphia's Puerto Rican poguiation are rather discouraging. ‘The median 


: : , is ghay 
nunter of years of schcol conpleted far persons of Puerto ican birth or 


parentage is 7.9 convared to the city's 10.9 median years of scnool completed. 
ee 
.The percentage of the Puerto Se eee in 1970 (23 nercen: of 


the estimated 27,000) was aporordnately 62 (4260) of the total city employed 


j y \ 4 él ‘ 
population (763,20). To further aggravate this situation, lack of Inglish 
| . é 

lanzuaze skills prevents a large nunbor of a ee wispanics fron entering 


‘nthe social, cultural, and 
{ . 


‘ E t 
the labor force and effectively participa-1i- 
economic life of the city. 


,aeneral Thairactoristics of the Students Participatinz in the Bili:ncual Prorrans 
: ; (6 


if ' . 
In the Fall, 1976 there were 130:4ispanic ‘ntudenzs of limited mglish 


proficiency eurolled in *he bilingual prozram. These students have deen in . 


. 
, 


the continental United States an average of 3.44\years, and range in a:-e from 
. A ——— 
\ - 


13 to 49, 


Twenty-four percent of the students participatine in the pro7zray were in 
Pi 


the :eneral Studies curriculum, Seventeen percent were seexing adnission inte 


Early Childhood Hducation, 10 percent were interested in Mental Health/soctar - 


\ 
' fl 


Service, and the. remainder, although accepted into the General Studies curriéulun, 


were undecided. 2 x r I 


4 


et 3 
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- » r 
Over 88 petcent of the students receive some form of financial assistance, 


sucht as the Zasic Gducational Cpportunity srant. Forty percent ofvthe, students 


have finished high school in zuerto tico, and the others ate craduates of 


* A 


+. Philadelphia High schools or have obtained a General Hquivalency Diploma. Less 


than 10 percent of the Jispanic students enrolled in the prozran have transferred 
: . 7 Va é 
from colleres ani universities in Puerto Rico. . a 


Approxinately °2 percent of the students going served are o* Puerto itican, 


: A, 
birth, and *he balanee is made uo cf: Colonoians, arzentineans, Peruvians, and 


e 


other Latin Anericans. ‘ ; 
7 


! . 
Students particivating in the pro-rram reistered for three (3) intensive . 
. Para | 


Saglisn-as-a-second-lansuage’ courses (ZCL), and one or two dilinsual courses. 
; : : a: : 
Overall withdrawal rate fron USL and bilingual courses in the-fall, 1976 was). 
12 percent. Linear ‘ath had the highest withdrawal rate (74%) attributable to roy, 
inadequate -placenen* of students in ‘he course. ..ost of these continuing °' : 
™, m ‘ , ° . * ees 
students were not tested prior to veinz plaqgd in the Linear “lat course. Ta az . 
avoid a sinilar situation, two biliacual/ZSL academic advisors were assigned to e 


. ‘ bs ry ” 
pre-register and advise Hispanic students for the Sprinr and Yall,.1977 semesters. : 


° i 


A. General Goals and Objectives of the Bilingual Program , / 


“ A major goal of the bilingual program at CCP fe to provide the city's 
Hispanic community an opportunity to acquire English language proficiency 
through its intensive Eng]ish-as-a-second-language component, and increase 7 


access to post-secondary education for Hispanic students in the Philadelphia 


public schools. ; ; ‘ : 


1. Long Range Goals of the Bilingual Program and Benefits Expected: v/ 


a. To increase access to’ post-secondary education for Hispanic students 


in Philadelphia public schools. 


b. To enable Hispanic students to achieve their educational goals and 
to function successfully within the framework of American society. 


ma 10. 


2 %% fa, 
a : 


is ! 


Danieje--ilodels , j Sf . \ on omy 9 : 
’ / : a. 4 s 
° d. To-develop tn the iigpanic student ‘an anarenéss we, the ddatinctiveness 


t] : 


‘ and vets. of hig 1 Buare aa, culture, and. to help him nat: vain his 


tdontity in me HY panic “community. of. Prtiadetphta. \ 

d. To encourage Hispd ic srudenta @ explore alternatives, such as Allied 
\: a4 Health and aunties idnintstrasion, * ‘to more traditional fields of work, 
‘ ‘ > o 


/ , 


ere, : 4 es 5 3 ¢ 
* \ > os . such as Bducat¥on. 4 5p 


1 2. General Objectives of the ‘Bint teial Program: —__ . 


| \ ie ‘i i‘ a % 

| de The provial f wives oquiiseling, eravatte and colleze level courses 
t e 

L taht in Span sh +o 5 hited ie Wain % Limited Enz lish proficiency, 

: a | ¢ 

| o ye prov kion o "instruct tpn and. eupport eo designed to increase 

: 


yt at “the Eng ish langusze skilld oF: Hspante spudents., 


Cel. the pr¢ fusston of ins struatic and stepper dervices desi;-ned to increase 


he De om poth | bodnish. 1 Tuage eonyedh hey, and, ‘the alwarenes s of “Aspante students 


>) 


f 4 for Prete own,c ture. ‘ 


. 
- | ia a td 


tes Fg ee . 
* Sélectign of Students for fhe Bilinckal’ Preres i 
A = rw 

4 

“Btudg ts: affeady enrolled ‘in “the cartede ies have a high/intermediate level 


# | wt pare ency in Spanis shy as aval $nced by their thst’ scores (Interanerican series, 


ae Level § Reading conpzchenaton), and-a need ‘to acquire mastery of the Hnglish . 


Yangua re in order to pavttcipate in, the progran, Inconing freshmen are tested 
ain two orientation/rer}stration so aad held’ each sumner for those seeking : 
adn} fasten tor “4 collere és the. fall, and: in early. wovenber for tnose seeking 

adh ission in the Spring sarenGens' ® iriieniteted an dnesbniaeaidon sessions are also 
Pld during, the cies jae of april aia oni prospective Hispanic students. 
ian: wee for the bilingual, Program shoul .neet the following criteria: 


ey have graduated roth an aberedited hich school ‘or. have a seneral ~* 


} 


s 


“Squivalency Diplona. . Bg PO 
b. i, have demonstrated ‘désire and potential fox‘ college as indicated 
r) 7 lettérs of recommendation from teachers, and counselors. 


“* PDaniele--Models " or : , yg Be 


- : ’ 


ec. They are, fluent in Spanisnm and have scored at or above the 50th 
= : ae ‘ “4 
percentile on the readin; compreyension test (Interaneriean series, , 


. 


el &), : . .” rh, sha % : ¢ 4 aS 

» *,d. Their ack of fluency.in English’ prevents ‘then fron succeeding in 
college courses which are tauaht 4, ingldsh:; (Lack. of ‘fluency in 
? ie 
Ge 3e elish ‘is determined by low scores obtained on the placement tests 


adninistered duiing, optatrektan/ oclatisiien vee: ; _ 


3h° "he Bilinewal Prozran: Components - . * 
ee ee 


. ‘ 


by 
_The 3fhtnqual Prograny, An hich Aspante students” 6f inited ia at 


proficiency are placed, dows of four’ (4) major ‘components: in sensiive inglish- 


“8 


" as-a-second- engyase courses; Spanish ‘language/literatute a “a number of. ; 
: \ . . » 

core ooitege Level pours ses " taught’ using Spanish| as thé “medium, of ie ot cakes and, 
rar’ we . ri 

a behasigual- bieul tural cononent Ry aks ve 8% : ; . 
oy i = . a 


e ~ of . . . are? *, "4 . RACs . P 
Thesd £3L courseé' offer pie culturally andy lin uisiteally aifretont stadent 


epee bg: sic 


Tatenst wees 4k, the sazebs Os “sbeeeh, — 
° ‘ ¢ “ ey 
levels” s gas ch, patesoryy “elepostary, internedlate and advanced. ines sige: 


Roe oN 


ae wae ton prior, to. bets .placgd ifn +he appropriate level: of. ESL. ‘she “following, courses 
uo . ¢ 4 
ie e a4) - 6 


* 


~ Tore 


* were offered, int ‘iia atl, pansy Ss Sg 6 


“Speech I. * Speeph: TI, “+ .3peech III each Caurse cx “eaetlh 3 iets but’ “they 
"igs - i “0. are not cecal cee grddyatsn ) 
Reading I weadthg om.” . Reading III- % 


ru 


ieiting I drliing IBY, ‘oir Age ahs Te a 
= Students are tested Uivrnasbroith the semester, “40 mageere a performance _ .# 
: a, As oe ae 
the rate of acquisition of specific iw and. concepts, sugh as votabuiniy - 


buildisg, listening comprehension, ‘stiicture daniplation, ‘and paramayh wirlting. 


ra Special arrangenents have been ‘said ‘with the Registrar to provide flex- 


cy 


wvlatty in transferring studerits from .one seven of £SL to another. or instance, 


oo ; F e ; 12 ee > “ . 


Daniele--!iodels . an ae : 


= | 
. 


if a whadeit was incorrectly placed in driting II, he can be transferred toa 


ee higher level during the first two weeks of cldsses. ; Placenent is determined 


i : during Sha Tiass weex Of classes when LSL teachers eae all studen* s by . ’ “se 
aa ednuntatertng appropriata d diagnostic tests (Ilyn fommA or 3). In addition, : 
itienie may also be tranaferred to a higher level of & EL writing, nee or 7 


? ts ; ., iia beyond the second ine of classes if they. have mastered the witlis nial 
Bon "course ‘gbdeatiyes of a specific level of £31," and. nreidnd teachers are in, 
agroenent. A careful enalven of theletudent's nastery of the ‘course chjectives 
t 4s carried out before recommending that, bin Aahe be tranaferred, 
. ; At Piseiaty the ESL conponent of the bilinguad program is also serving 


the adackhasnat needs of wee (néa-tantgrant), stuient 8 and oriental student . 
%, 
a3 _ ‘rétugers. a groups now being served are Poltahy Chinese, Korean, Greek, 


ania Vietnanese, and Cambdilan, These student ‘es are attending classes on 


’ ¥ ' 


” both canpuses,, Spring Garden and lith Streets. | °° : 


ry 


Foreign and oriental student ts attending classes on the main campus have 


oe 4 deen assigned to gcottona with large dispanic populations. hixing Hispanic, 


«a 
oriental, and foreign students has proven to be quite effective in fostering » 


“+ a strong desire anong them to acquire mastery of the Mylish lanzuace. 
. In the Spring, 1977 the ESL teachers worked as a team uring the first 
two weeks of classes. This team approach inval ve the rotation of ESL ‘teachers 


. a from one ESL course to another. For instance, an ESL Reading I teacher may 


py) ‘ * - } 
ae teach ‘an ESL Speech I course once ar twice a week, while another ESL iriting | 


ey I teacher foftlavins the Feaing I stadents is basic a aig ‘skills. : 
ede 8 Gonbaiyy of ESL instruction and integration of all three levels of E3L ares 
facilitated by this method, In addition to the tean approach, individualized 
» Nanstmvctional packages and eriterion-reférenced tests. have been si by 


4 
the PSL ataft to be used extensively throughout the Spring, .1977 ered 


13 
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: Total ES} student enrollaent in the yall, 1976 was 179. These figures 
pocluiea Hispanic, oriental,” and idea, students. Approximately 75 new 
¥ students have enrolled in the, Spring, 1977 ESL day courses. 
; Students ‘fron Vadis, agd several African baa iad where 2xclish is taught 
- as-a second eile An: alenentary and high school do not need ssL ins* ruction. 
-° ALthourh these ations genérelly obtain below gverace sical on readin- compres 


ae 5 henaton teate destgnea _ ‘American students (cT3 te the ‘scores oe not represent . 


accurate assessnents of the sivannkal® degree of proficiency in onglich. rt is 


; — 
38 desirable to use specifid tests desirned for foreign students, such as the , 
. Test of English as a Foreign Lansuage (TOZFL), or a combination of a sinilar es 


test and a writing sample. Past experience seens to indicate that svudents who 
have learned English as a second language in their native eateries benefit from 
the services provided by — learning Laboratories, and by- taking the revylar 

" college composition (English 10/101 ) course. 


® Foreicne oriental, cata Hispanic nieces who ate learning English as a 


second lanzuaze should wet? be placed in regular remedial English courses which ? 


/ 
ate designed to serve the needs.of native mgIish speakers, and are ‘rot comparable # 
in structure or content fo the haa courses, , i 


26 anish- uare/Literature Com onontt , - 


° ‘ 
. 


The Spanish department, working in cooperation with the biitagual progran, 
sities pation Language, and literature courses for two(different types of : 
Hispante students: second generation Puerto Rican = latin as students 
who desire to acquire proficiency in reading ant, wetting Spanish, 4 thiea for 
whom Spanish is the first dansuace who wish to eatin grammatical rules and = 


enhance their Viteeary backgrounds. The following Sparfish dourses, desizned 


: for native speakers, are _generally- cea in the Spring and Fall semesters: 


: me 14 ge OR 
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Spanish 202/204 6 credits {Intensive crawiatical. review). Intermediate 


o 


’ Spanish 201 (#al1) 3 credits (grammar-literature) Advanced level ‘ 


Spanish 802 (spring) "  "“ —— (zrannar-literature) Advanced level 


Spanish 303 (both senesters) .{ispanic American Literature 3 ‘credits 


, 


Spanish 309 (to be offered in ‘the Sprinz, 1973) Puerto Megpasteratuns 


oe Jsine Spanish as *he .icdiun of Instructions 


30 


Sore college Level Zourses 
Sevetal basic coursts, which fulfill degree requbrenpnts te all the curricula 
- which the _collere: offers, are taucht nostly in Spanish. Jnile acquiring mastery 


of Enelish langfaga skills in the ESL courses, students are allowed to take one 


: —— ad 
or two colleze level courses in Spanish So that they nay vrofit academically. 
™glish vocabulary is brousht in gradually through the “use of audio visual 
materials, MAPS, | short articles, and textbooks. ‘This encourages ifispanic students 
to put into practice their newly acquired melich language skills. 3eore 
faniliarisirs students with the Syzlisn vondbulaey, a sents evaluation of the ‘ 
?, 
atudenta® knowledze of basic pglich 4s oarricd out, 
The following bilinzual courses are generally offered in the Spring and 2all 
. ® 4 : 
senesters3 : 
. Anthropolory 112 “Cultural Anthropolory 3 credits 
Psycholosy 101 Introduction to Psychology 3 ” \ 
: . ) 
Geogrophy 101 - Introduction to Geography* 3 ” 
Political Science 10f Introduction to Pol sei : ae 
Psycholoty 201 “ Child’ Psycholozy 5. = 
Geography 120 Urban Seorraphy* a = 
Math 190 Arithmetic Tochniques 3 ” 
Nath 191 4 Alzebraic Techniques 7 
Biology 101. General Biolozy h 
Nath 101 * Linear [ath ° ~ 
~- . Anthropology 111 Physical Anthropolozy* 3 - 
.* ‘Socielogy 101 troduction to Sociolosy 3 * 


‘not offered every semester 15 


t 
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A reading and study 3kil1l3 workshop in Snanish has been planned for ‘he Fall, 


‘ 


1977. In addition, f course “in Comparative Politics, with a concentraticn on 


Latin american and cari}bean politigs, will be, offered in the Sprine, 13772. ‘Shese : 


basic collere level G@oursen are tiugeat by qualified bilirzual professionuls nba 


| have ‘taucht, and, in jsone cases, cngrt i out fleld research in Puerto ico and | 


oe i es ~ 3 » Ls : 
Layin Anerica. itudants are exposed -2 the cultural, political, cccial, and 


an and ‘laribbean cultures. 


‘ ‘ a > . 


economic aspects of tre datin Aner 


. 


a 


‘he 34]in Sonponents 


‘+ s . y . 
HAR FEED. thrust of this convonent is to allow disnanic ane American students 


euals3icultural 


.’ 


‘ 


- “ to experiences differences,and similarities in cultures. Por instance, it is,vital 
whic students learn to deal with american institutions and uaderstand the 

; b 
xon quitural Values, At the sane time, Anterican students should becone 


tment. A Series of lectures were scheduled in the Spring, 1977,-and the 
siouicienn Students Urranization (LASU) ee a very successful, three-day 


t n Anerican Festival ‘iy warch, 1977. . : 


To evaluate the efficacy and ‘inpact of the bilingual program, an advisory 
oard, made up of students, faculty, and concerned citizens, has been set up. 


bers of thie advisory board will actively participate in all matters related to 
ay 


. 


prorress of the bilingual program. ss 


- 


Towards the Development of Viable Guidelines for Bilingual-Bicultural 
Curricula at the Colleze Level. - 


3tatistics provided by the Commission on Civil ilghts in its comprehensive 


ba 1975 report clearly indicate the need to expand the benefits of the bilingual . 


: : approach to the community and junior-colleges where large numbers of economically 


ae 6 = 4 
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dinadvantaced and Lntuesdealiy different students aS enrolled.t In the case 
ef the Spanish speaking, statistids indicate that 35 geneehh of those attending 
institutions of hirher learninz are enrolled in community and Junior colleges.?> 
At tha National Association for dilinzual sducation, april can » 1977 sett ni 
repre: staat aes of institutions % hi- her learnin- presente a bilis-ual curricula 
plan ees comunlty colleges. This plan was daviigedé by connunity colleze personnel 
from all over the country to meet the needf of Spiga napaaietas students enrolled 
in community and junior colleges. ‘ne plan iacludes science, social studies, 
mathenatics, .law, vocational technical education, oilineual education and inter- 
cukpural education to provide a preedetree win university transferable credit. 
ne It is now widely recosnized that national goals and guidelines for bilingual 


education at the college and university level need to be developed to provide a 


meaningful learning experience. It is also widely recognized that the future of 


bilingual education may ultinately rest on substantiated research. 


, . 


ea rew pitts, 
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